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fit for a nation whose government is influenced by shopkeepers.
Such statesmen, and such statesmen only, are capable of
fancying that they will find some advantage in employing the
blood and treasure of their fellow-citizens, to found and
maintain such an empire.1"

Far worse in their results than the regular conquests
of government, were the irregular acquisitions of com-
panies formed for trading purposes; and one of the
masterly chapters added to the third edition of his
book (1784) traces the misery, injustice, and com-
mercial failure which had attended the rule of the
East India Company.

" It is a very singular government, in which every member
of the administration wishes to get out of the country, and
consequently to have done with the government, as soon as
he can, and to whose interest, the day after he has left it, and
carried his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indifferent
though the whole country was swallowed up by an earthquake,

What, then, was the practical policy which. Smith
recommended to the British Government ? It had two
main ends in "view First, to pay off the debt; secondly,
to lessen and gradually remove all taxes which raised
the prices of articles consumed by the labouring
classes, or interfered with the free course of trade.
Writing as he did, in 1775, on the eve of war, his
thoughts naturally turned to the colonies, then so rich
and prosperous, which had contributed nothing to the
income but so heavily to the expenditure and debt of
the British crown.

Smith would have liked the British G-overnment to
renounce its authority over the colonies, and so not
only relieve the revenue from a serious annual drain,
"but at the same time convert the Americans from